APPENDICES

5. Psychology of reception, collective. Cf. pragmatic criticism, history

of (collective) taste.
Psychological criticism may use any brand of psychology:

a.  Analytical and descriptive (classical): Sainte-Beuve

b.  Psycho-physiology: cf. Dr. Toulouse on Emile Zola

c.  Psychoanalysis,

and any other kind, normal or abnormal.

C. Sociological Criticism:

1.  Race: ubiquitous, especially when race is confounded with nation,
ethnic group or language group. Long a favorite, and now official, in
Germany

2.  Environment:   climate,   political   regime,  social  regime,   economic
regime (V. F. Calverton, John Strachey, Granville Hicks; limits of
the method ably discussed by Max Eastman, Edmund Wilson, James
T. Farrell)

3.  Time  (momentum, i.e., tradition), purely literary tradition: con-
servative taste

4.  Nationalism   as   tradition:   national   interpretation   of   literature.
Ubiquitous

II.  DOGMATIC CRITICISM

A.   Classical:

1.  Antiquity

2.  Renaissance and Neo-Classical

3.  Modern: Matthew Arnold, Brunetiere, T. S. Eliot and the Neo-
Humanists

B.  Romantic: Blake; August-Wilhelm and Friedrich Schlegel; Coleridge
(to some extent); V. Hugo; A. C. Swinburne.

C.  Realistic-Naturalistic: Zola. Widespread for last fifty years.  Often
masquerading as "scientific."

D.  Sociological: When social conception is used, not to explain, but to
judge. Has political and moral aspect.

E.  Moralistic: Long universal. Censorship.

F.  Expressionistic dogmatism: Benedetto Croce. Probably the most dog-
matic of all.

III.  PRAGMATIC CRITICISM

(Study of collective taste)

A. Retrospective: all literary history beyond the material facts (selecting
authors who "counted"), especially the history of an author's fame:
Frederick Blanchard: Fielding the Novelist. Studies of influences and
collective movements have a pragmatic basis.